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SECOND EDITION. 


As notified in the Register of last 
week, the Publisher had been threat- 
ened with a Prosecution on account 
of aliedged libellous matter contained 
in this number. The Publisher has 
since obtained Proof that he was,’ in 
publishing this Number,. publishing 
nothing but Truth, and, therefore, un- 
hesitatingly, prints a Second Edition 


On account of the expence of post- 
age, and the extra trouble given to 
the Wholesale Venders, by the Sus- 
pension of the publication of this 
Number, the present Edition will be 
supplied to them at Five Pounds 
a Thousand, 





: TO 
MAJOR CARTWRIGHT. 
LETTER XI. 

On the Rump- Farce at the Crown 
and. Anchor, \7th November, 
1818, and particularly on the 
conduct of Sir Francis Burdett 
and that of Cleary and his asso- 
ciate Wright with regard’ to the 
Forgery. 


North Hampstead, Long Island, 
18 Jan, 1819. — 


My Dear Sir, | 
I have before me, owing to the 
kindness of a friend, who has aunti- 
cipated my newspaper files bysend- 


_ 


| ing me an OBSERVER, an account 
ofthe farce, exhibited by theRump, 
at the Crown and Anchor, on the 
17th of November last. This farce, 
after the Rump had done all the 
mischief in their power ; after hav- 
ing made a bad use of all the means 
which real public-spirit had put 
into their hands; after having, for 
years, intrigued for the dirtiest of 
purposes under the most fair pro- 
fessions: after having kept you 
out of parliament,and put in an 
enemy of our cause ; after all this, 
and, drawing, as they manifestly 


‘| do, fast towards the close of their 


scandalous career, the present 
(November) farce seems to have 
been judiciously chosen as a fare~ 


well performance: in public, I 
mean ; for, the Baronet’s fondness 


for the, language’ of. plays, may, 
perhaps, induce them to indulge in 
| private theatricals ; in which case 
the trifle, at the endof my Eiontiuz 
Letter to you, is very much at 
their service. _ 

But, the part of the Crown-and- 





Anchot Farce, and the only part, 
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Which is worthy of particular no- 
tice, is that, wherein the actors 
endeavour to cluffle out of their 
base conduct towards me in the’ 
affair-of the forgery. The facts of 


the transaction are these: At the 
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| this, he was chosen to ride the 


while horse (emblem of purify) he. 
fore Sir Francis, ina procession (o 
eelebrate the tri umph of being se. 
cond on the poll. 


Now, if we slop here, we shall, 


Jate Westminster Election, Sir F. | surely, find baseness enough, even 


Burdett and Mr. Hunt were oppos- 
ing Candidates. Sir ’Francis did 
not appear in person, but was re- 
presented on the hustings by a per- 
eon named Cleary, who had been 
Secretary to him as Chairman of 
the HampdenClub. Mr. Haunt said 
a great deal against Sir Francis; 
and Cleary a great deal against Mr. 
Hunt. At last, Cleary brought to 
the hustings, and read there, a pa- 
per, purporting to be a Letter 
written by me in the year 1808, 
which paper spoke of Mr. Hunt as 


a bad man, as one who had aban- 





doned his wife, and who was living | 
with a whore. It was known to all | 
the parties, that, since 1808, 1 had 
become not only very intimate with 
Mr. Hunt: but, that I had, since 


that time, on numerous oécasions, 





held him forth, in my writings, as 


a man worthy of the confidence of 





the people. After Cleary had done 


: 3 


supposing that the letter had been 
really written by me, that it had 
been written to Cleary, that I had 
heena person whose conduct could 
have been thus impeached without 
any injury to that cause which 
Cleary professed to haye at heart, 
and that the lady in question had 
been an utter stranger to Sir F. 
Burdett. ‘There was a quarrel go- 
ing on between Mr. Hunt and the 
Agent of Sir Francis. Had these 
latter, in order to injure their op- 
ponent, a right to bring out the 
contents ofa private letter, written 
by a third party, and not intended 
to be made public, and that letter, 


too, relating to a family affair of a 


most delicate nature, and having no 


sort of connection with the quarrel 
that was going on? Suppose that 
Mr.Hunt, inctead of being oppored 


by a person of such exemplary con- 


jugal fidelity and fondiiess, and se 
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completely under the dominion of 
moral restraint, had been opposed 
by aman whose local movements 
were, with regard to his wife, that 
of two well-buckets with regard to 
each other ; suppose this man to 
have had a child by another mani's 
wife; suppose him to have, in an 
hour of fear, lodged a sum of mo- 
ney with the woman's friend for 
eupport of the child; suppose all 
this to have been at one time pretty 
well made known by his subsequent 
desire to get the money back again: 
suppose him to have played the 
Tartuge so wellas to have caused 
the matter to die away: suppose 
such a man as this opposed to Mr. 
Ifunt ; suppose Mr. Hunt to pull 
out and read a private letter, writ- 
ten ten years before mentioning 
this adulterous concern ; and, sup- 
pose this letter to have been writ- 
ten by a man now the friend and 
public eulogist of Mr. Hunt's op- 
ponent. Suppose all this; and, 
then, suppose, if vou can, the 
universal execrations which would 
have assailed the ears of Mr. 
Hunt! and, yet, the baseness of 
Mr. Hunt would, in such a case, 
have been far short of the baseness 
of his opponents on this occasion. 
For, leaving, for the present, the 
forging part of the story out of the 





* 


question, 1, the pretended writer 
of the letter, was out of the coun- 
try; | was a person for whom 
Cleary professed to entertain feel- 
ings of great respect ; [ wasa per- 
son, who had, by he himeelf, but 
ashort time before, been represent- 
ed as the main prop of the cause ; 
I, who had written hie Petition, he 
must have thought that he was ex- 
posing to the vengeance of Mr. 
Hunt; and, the /udy was a person 
whom Sir Francis Burdett had not 
only visited, but under whose roof 
he had frequently been entertain- 
ed with politeness and hospitality 
for many days at a time, and that, 
too,‘ long before I had ever been 
in the house of Mr. Hunt. When 
we take these circumstances into 
view, the conduct of the parties 
assuines, if possible, a deeper die 
of baseness: and, I say, ‘parties, 
mind you, because, even if the pre- 

sent (the 17th November) proof of 
close connection between them had 

not come out, the mounting of 
Cleary on the White Horse, and 

his officiatitg under the Baronet at 

the Dinner, weuld have been quite 

sufficient to shew that Cleary was 

merely the agent in this mean and 

black tratisuction. 

Thus, then, view the parties in 
the best light « Jook at them in 
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their Sunday-clothes: mount them, 
each on his milk-white Charger, 
even in thisgarb: hold them forth 
as bedecked according to their own 
acknowledgments : 


their situation bean object of envy, 


in the breast of-any man, who is 
not actually going to the gallows 
for some ignominious offence. 


However, they must not be suf- 
fered to go off with only half their 
load of infamy. 
feeble animals, when they get into 
mire, to bury themselves by their 
efforts to emerge; a complete in- 
stance of which we have in the 
conduct of these associates on the 
7th of November last. Mr. Hunt, 
upon this occasion, produced my 
letter to the Editor of the New 
York Evening Post, declaring the 
letter read by Cleary at the hust- 
ings to bea forgery, done by him- 
self, or got from a man, who had, 
in many instances, been guilty ofa 
similar offence. Upon Mr. Hunt’s 
bringing this charze, in my words, 
against the White-horse Gentle- 
man, he, though he had been, as 
he said, (wo months upon a sick-bed 
(precious hypocrite!), was at the 


Meeting, and rose and spoke, the. 


mere cree tell me, as follows : 
“ CLEARY pow rose, evidently 
‘ cuferiog under severe indisposi- 


LeTTeER XI. To Mason Cartwricnr, 


and then see if 


it is the fate of 


ae [738 
“tion. He said, after what had 
“ fallen from Mr, Hunt, it was 
“necessary that he should, ill as 
‘‘ he was, address the electors— 
“ (much disapprobation ). 

* Mr. Hunt: I think a man 
“with such a charge as this on 
“his back, ought to be heard 


“© ¢hear, hear). 

“ Creary: I have just risen 
“< from a sick bed, to which | 
‘¢ have been confined almost two 
The letter that has 
“been alluded to I have in my 


** months. 

“‘ possession. Lf, Gentlemen, you 
‘¢ will make room for me, I will go 
‘“¢ home and bring that letter; and, 
‘if it does not appear to be the 
“Jetter of Mr. Cobbett—if you 
‘“‘ suppose that he did not use the 
.“‘ words relative to. Mr. Hunt, I 
‘¢ will suffer myself to be sacrific- 
‘ed on the spot. Let the letter 
““be laid before any man ac- 
“quainted with Mr. Cobbett’s 
“ hand-writing ; and, if he does 
‘“‘ not declare it to be written by 
‘‘ him, let me endure your heaviest 
*¢ displeasure ( Bravo, Cleary ).— 
“ Labouring as I am under sick 
“ ness, it is not in my power to ad- 
“dress you longer. (Cleary then 
“ forced his way from the room).” 





Towards the close of the Meet- 
ing, Cleary returned, and pro 
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duced the letter to Mr. Hunt, 
when that which follows took 
place: | 

‘Mr. Hunt, upon inspecting 
“the letter produced by Mr. 
“Cleary, who had returned, im- 
“mediately pronounced it a for- 
“ very, observing, that it was ad- 
“ dressed to a person whom Wr. 
“ Cleary knew to have been guilty 
“ of forging Mr. Cobbett’s name in 
** other instances. 

“Sir F. Burpett observed, 
“that whether the letter was a 
“forgery or not did not affect 
“ either Mr. Cleary or Mr: Hunt, ' 
“the question lying entirely be- 
“tween Mr. Cobbett and his former 
“ partner or editor, Mr. Wright, 


' “to whom the letter was address- 


“ed. The Honourable Baronet 
“ added, that he understood a fac- 
‘simile of the letter .would be 
“ published.” 

Oh, oh! Now we have it ont! 
Now we have before us the third 
accomplice in this vile transaction. 
That Wright was their accomplice 
is all I wanted to see proved: and 
now it is proved. And, now, too, 
the Baronet comes plump into the 
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months, at most, to: bring back 
his foul aspersions smack into his 
own teeth. 

The Baronet, feeling * himself 
mounted upon the same horse with 
Cleary, endeavours to ride off by 
representing Cleary as having no- 
thing at all to do with the ques- 
tion; that, forsooth, it is a ques- 
tion resting solely between me and 
my former “‘ pariner’’ (as he has 
the mean malice to call him), and 
that Mr. Hunt and Cleary have 
nothing to do with it in any de- 
gree! But, surely, “ England's 
* Glory” will not deny, that 
Cleary had something to do in 
promulgating the letter! Surely, 
‘© Westminster’s Pride’? will not 
deny, that Cleary had something 
to do with the character of the man 
from whom he received the letter! 
Surely, this paragon of private and 
political purity will not maintain 
that his dear little friend had not 
only a right to promulgate the let- 
ter, but that it was right also to 
get it from a man such as Wright ! 
Surely, the immaculate being, pre- 
ceded by the milk-white charger, 
will notattempt to maintain, that 


thick of the mess. The Baroviet’'the no less immaculate person who 


is, like most other shufflers, a man 
of shifts and expedients. He was 
not aware, that it took but four 





rode that charger,had a moral right 
to use against Mr. Hunt and a la- 
dy, and in favour of Sir Francis 
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Burdett, a letter, and such a letter, 
gotten from a man ‘who stood 
charged with defrauding the pre- 
tended author of the letter, and who 


stood so charged upon the oath of 


Sir Francis Burdett himself. Sure- 
ly, “ Westminster’s Pride and En- 
‘6 pland’s Glory”’ will not attempt 
to mantain this! yet this he must 
maintain, and make good, too, or 
else to the depth of his.degrada- 
tion there belongs a lower deep. 
The Baronet calls this Wright 
Editor. 


This is with a view of mixing me 


my former Parincr or 


up with Wright; and, as much as 
to say, “ if itbea forgery, it is one 
* of yourselves that committed the 
“* act.”’ The meanness of this sur- 
passes any thing of which I have 
ever yet conceived an idea. It is 
worthy of a priest, or an eunuch, 
and would not disgrace the inven- 
tion of Sidmouth himself. 
shall presently see, that this man, 
Wright, has been, long ago, much 
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of truth, far surpassing any thing 
that ever was imagined of moral 
turpitude. I will execute this 
task one day or other. If the cai. 
tiff should put forth any thing by 
way of palliation in the meanwhile, 
there is Mr. Walker, there is Mr. 
Margrave, there is my attorney, 
there are the documents, there is 
Mr. Swann, there is Sir Francis 
Burdett himself, there is my son 
John, who, though he was then a 
child, will never forget the biz 
round drops of sweat, that, ina 
cold. winter’s day, rolled down the 
caitiff’s forehead, when he was 
detected in fabricating accounts, 
and when I took Johnny by the 
hand (who had begun whimpering 
for “¢ poor Mr. Wright") and said : 
“look at that man, my dear: 
‘¢ Those drops of sweat are the 
** effect of detected dishonesty ! 
‘¢ Think of that, my dear child, 
“ and you will always be an ho- 
Mr. Peter Walker 


“ nest man !” 


more a ‘* purlner’’ of the Baronet | and Mr. Swann were prescut at 


than he ever was of me. 


| this scene, which took place in my 


You, my dear Sir, kaow the his- | room in Newgate in 1811. 


tory of this Wright ; 


you know att | 


This Wright never was a part 


his tricks: all his attempts; The | ‘ner of nine, Hhany sense, usually 


public do not, and I will not new 


attached tothat word. He super 


trouble the public with a detail, intended the Parliamentary De- 
which, if put io a suitable form, | bates and State Trials, and was to 


would make arumance in 


the words | be paid for his labuur in propor 
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tion to the sale.. [ had no Editor, 
and why should I, who wrote whal 
I published? 
acted for me my business in Lon- 
don, which consisted for the greater 


But this man trans- 


part, of receiving and paying mo- 
mey; and, in this cupacity, among 
the ether deeds, which I must sup- 


pose rendered him a persen to be 


applied to, or, at any rate, wsed | 
by Cleary upon the recent occa- | 


sion, he did the deed, which I am 
now about particularly to notice. 

In the year 1810, Sir Francis 
Burdett published a pamphlet, for 


which ihe Boroughmongers sent | 


him to the Tower. This pamphlet 
he wrote at the lodging of Wright, 
who lived ata Taylor’s of the name 
of Grainger, at No. 5; in .Panten 
Square. How Sir Francis came to 
do it L cannot tell ; for I was not 
the adviser. I was in town, how- 
ever, and [ saw limthere. Wright 
had for a fellow-labourer in the 


State Trials, a Mr. Howsun, a 


by the ‘bye, having afterwards 
brought out a private letter oi 
wine before an arbitrator, in order 
to assist Wright in_ his attempts 
upou My property, ina year or two 
had to beg me to afford the means 
of his suving himself from the 
schemes of that.cery Wright, ac 
knowledgiug at the same: time his 
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sorrow for hisattempts in Wright's 
behalf. I gave him no answer ; 
and, in about a week afterwards, 
{ read in the news-papers, that he 
had shot himselfin a hackney coach! 
A catastrophe, which I had no 
doubt was occasioned by this sup- 
porter of ** Westminster's Pride.” 


| { was afterwards sorry, that I had 


not answered Mr. Howext, who 
was a very inoffensive man, and 
who had been the dupe of the craft 
of Wright. 

This Mr. Howell assisted in the 
composition of the pamphlet, 
which was wholly uaworthy the 
peuofSir Francis... But, the truth 
really is, he grew tired of a parcel 
oflaw rubbish; and left it to his 
‘¢ narlners,” and every word, I be- 
lieve, except what I altered, went 
to the press in Wrigig’3 hand-wri- 
ting. J wrote the Iutroductory Ad- 
dress ; and that, together with some 
other sentences, which stung the 
tyrants, sent the Baronet to the 


Tower. Now, mind, [ by no means 


° . | 4 ) a - hie : eo . 
lawyer out of practice ; and who, | Gnd fault with Sir Fraheis for 


having acted thus. Mr. Howell, 
though not in practice, was a 
learned lawyer, and Wright was a 
But, 
since Sir Francis chooses to toss 
this Wright at me as a “ partner,” 
** parlner "I fling the caitiff back 


very. clever. amanuensis. 


in his teath, 
However, out of this literary 
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fied accoynis of Wright. 
_ looking into one of thé books, the 





performance there arose a transac- 
tion, which brings us to the jet of 
_ these remarks ; for, hitherto [ have 
not shown that Sir Francis ever 
possessed any proof of the proba- 
bility that Wright might be capa- 
ble of forging a letter. » Amongst 


the other feats, which Wright per- 
formed, was that of borrowing 
money of my friends in my name. 
{ was telling the late kind and ge- 


merous and patriotic Mr. Bosville 


of this, and asked him, whether 
Wright had done this with him. 


He said no, and that Wright had 


never any money of him but the 


three hundred pounds that I had 
written to him for and had desired him 
to giveto Wright! I had never writ- 


ten to hint in my life on any such 
subject. He uad not kept the let- 
ter; but he said, that the writing 
was so much like mine, that he gave 
him a check for the money at once. 
And, indeed, there was no man’s 
writing, which this fellow could 
not imitate. 

Some time in 1811, Sir Francis 
Burdett came to see me in New- 
gate, when I shewed him the falsi- 
Upon 


name of Grainger struck him. He 
had this name with three hundred 
pounds againstit, or three hundred 


_and fifty, I forget which, in a little 
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bit of a book that he carried in his 
pocket. Itatoncestruck me, that 
Wright had got the money from 
him, and had taken the check in 
Grainger’s name, in order that Sir 
Francis might forget, and not be 
able to trace the sum. Mr. Brown 
went to the Banker’s and then to 
the Bank, and, by some means or 
other, found out, that the notes 
paid for the check, had got into, 
or, at least, out of, Wright's hands. 
Wright was now asked, whether 
he had ever received any money 
from Sir Francis Burdett, which 
he positively denied. Being asked 
how he came by Sir Francis’s 
notes, he refused to answer. How- 
ever, we begged Sir Francis to set 
to work and try to find out some 
proof of the thing. He had no 
recollection of any note, or pro- 
mise, that he had received; but, 
after frequent spurring on, he 
found Wright’s note for the sum. 
And, I was delighted, not only at 
the detection of Wright, but at the 
proof that there was another man 
in the world as careless as myself, 
though certainly with a better apo 
logy. We now had the caitiff 
again, for, perhaps, the fiftieth 
time. Sir Francis, to whose mind 
the promissory note had brought 
all the circumstances, came, sworn 
before the Arbitrator, and said; 
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very truly, I am sure, that Wright 
had, while he was at work upon 
the pamphlet, borrowed the money 
under pretence that he had a bill 
to pay for me, and, that, if Sir 
Francis would just give him a 
check for a day or so, it weuld 
prevent him (Wright) from quit- 


ting his writing. This was so 


likely, and it was so unlikely that 
such a man should want such a 
sum for himself; and the date -of 
the note agreed so precisely with 
the time of the copying of the pam- 
phlet ; that truth was stamped on 
the face of what Sir Francis said. 
Indeed, his bare word, in such a 
case, was quite sufficient. Yet the 
caitiff, who had denied having had 
the money, had of course, given 
me no credit for it on his account. 
When, at last, the note was pro- 
duced to his face, he said, that he 


had borrowed the money for him- 


self; and, that he never had told Sir 
Francis that it was for me. As the 
note boreonly the name of Wright, 
the Arbitrator would not suffer me 
fomake Wright pay it, though I 
had the stock of books in my hands; 
and thus wasSirFrancis left to seek 
his own remedy against Wright. 


However, I thought myself bound. 
} 10 honour to pay this Bill, and 


therefore a’sumed the Debt. Sir 
Francis gave me the Bill in 1812; 





but, as I was in his debt for another 
and much larger sum, it remained 
amongst my papers until I came 


here, when.I sent ‘it home to my 
attorney to get it endorsed, (which 


both Sir Francis and myself had 
forgotten, )and to arrange with Sir 
Francis all matters relating to 
money between me and him, in 
order that I might, with as much 
dispatch as possible, make ar- 
rangements for liquidating the 
whole, the amount of this Bill and 
its interest included; which would 
have been done long enough ago, _ 
had it not been for that act of ty- 
ranny, vengeance for which and 
for my imprisonment in Newgate 
I will obtain, or die in my en- 
deavours to obtain, and in which 
endeavours | make common cause 
with every oppressed man in Eng- 
land. ie 

Here, then, we have the source ; 
the pure source; the milk-white 
steed source, of the famous letter. 
And, what a figure do the parties 
now make? How did they come at 
the letter? How came Wright to 
give it to them? Zeal in their. 
cause? Did zeal in the cause 
of purity, move him for them and 
against Mr. Hunt? What need 
Mr. Hunt to desire better than 
this? I dare say, that he will cor- 
dially agree to give themall the 
Wrights in Engiand? Was it 
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money that obtained the letter 
frown Wright? No matter. . Let 
theuy twist which way they will, 
here we find Wright and Cleary 
coming togelher and co-operating 
against, Mr. Hunt; .we find Cleary 
ox the milk-white steed afler this ; 
and we, at the November Meeting 
find the Baronet endeavouring to 
defend Cleary. 

The Baronet says that he wnder- 
stands “that a fac-simile of the 
“etter will be published.”’ Oh! he 
understands, does het I suppose 
he understunds, that he is to pay 
for the publication? But what will 
this wise neasuredo? Will the fac- 
simile ipreve the thing not lo bea 
forvery? This same fellow would, 
at a reasonable rate, treat the na- 
tien to fac-similes of the hand- 
writing of every man of whom he 
ever sew the writing, ‘To imitate 
hauds-writing has been a great 
part of his study. I used to ‘tell 
hizn, im jest, that he would be 
hanged for forgery. . Let him take 
care, or the jest may become a 
prophesy. If we are to have a 
fuc-simile, let us have his hang- 
céox portrait at the head of it, and 
written over: ‘this is the co-ope- 
* rator of Cleary and the support- 
“er of England’s Glory.’ Let 
ihe publication come forth under 
ihe patronage of the Rump, and 
ail is complete. , 





Away. with the shuffle, that 
Cleary, might be ignorant as ty 
who. and what Wright was!— 
Not a man in London at all cop. 
neeted with the press but knows 
all about. him... Cleary and the 
Rump knew him well. No doubt 
in the mind of any man that knows 
him of his having been a spy ever 
since. the, year 1811. When the 
milk-white steed comes forth again 
for God’s sake let Wright havea 
place on the pillion; though, for, 
the honour of the horse, let it be 
clearly understood, that he is com- 
pelled to. bear such a load, 

Upon the supposition, that the 
Baronet did not. know of the tnlen- 
tion of Cleary to make use of such 
a letter against Mr. Hunt, what 
was the line of conduct which he 
ought to have pursued afterwards ? 
To disclaim.the base act, to be 
sure. ‘I'o say, if such means be 
necessary to support me, let me 
full: for, far better is it to fall, 
thun to stand with Wright fora 
supporter. When ‘the little ma- 
lignant: wretch, Wilitam Gifford, 
in-a pamphlet published by thts 
very Wright;combatted the satire 
of Peter Pinder by insinuating that 
Peter had unnatural propensilits, 


t Canning, Fere, and George Ellis, 


who were great patrons of Wright 
(then a: Bookseller), immediately 
discarded him, took their names oul 
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of a subscription at his shop, put « 
dop toa work that he was bringing 
out undcr, their auspices, and, in 
short, shunned his shop as if it had 
been the seat of deadly infection. 
How different has been the’ con- 
duct of Sir Francis Burdett! He 
hugs to his bosom, he shufiles and 
equivocates for, the foul reptile 
that has set all decency at defiance, 
that has resorted to the basest of 
means and that has associated his 
cause with the rankest of infamy. 
There seems to be going ona rival- 
sbip between him and Sidmouth ; 
and, as the Jatter has his Oliver 
and Castles, the Baronet has his 
Cleary and Wright. 

As to what passed at this meet- 
ing relative to the keeping up of 
the power and influence of the 
Rump; as’ to Daddy Sturch’s 
doubts and hesitations ; as to the 
fit of vigour, decision, and promp- 
litude with which the Baronet was 
seized; as to the pure love of Re- 
form in those amongst, whom the 
Baronet.“ felt it impossible to carry 
“Major Cartwright’; as to the 
Rump’s crying out against ‘* Peter 
Porcupine,” while. the Baronet 
thought it the safest way, even in 
such a meeling,, to confine hinvelf to 
an endeavour to ‘* damn with faint 
‘‘ praise ;’’ as to his eulogium.on 
the Noble IZouse of Jtussel,” 


who, as he well knows, are bo- 


‘ j 





roughmongers, that would take Veen got up by him and the Ruwp? 
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away our skins rather than give us 
back our rights; as to the deter- 
mination, at Jast, to support Mr. 
Hopnovuse in preference to Ma- 
yor CARTWRIGHT; as to all 
these things it is useless to say a 
word. They are. only one more 
proof, that there is no hope ofa 
Reform but in the bursting of the 
bubble; at the very thought of 
which these vile inlriguers shake, 
you may be assured, down to their 
very toe-nails, Mr. Perry calls 
the sowing of Bank-Noies “ a dia- 
*¢ bolical suggestion ;’’ and so does 
Cherub Brooks, [ll warrant him. 
What the Rump wants is a want 
of Reform, that they may have 
something to make a noise about 
and to give them consequence. 
Success in’ what they pretend to 
be striving for would totally de- 
stroy them. The vile paper- 
money once destroyed, éalent and 
action would be in vogue instead 
of intrigue, cantand bubble. The 
nation once restored to health and 
vigour at the root, the vermin 
that now lay their eggs and hatch 
their swarms under its ledves, 
would instantly die. 

Before I conclude, [ cannot, 
however, refrain from observing, 
that we here again find the Baronet 
at his old tricks... Any thing o 
keep you out! Who doubts, or can 
doubt, of the whole farce, having 
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He would fain -have had for col- 
league the shrifty sprig of the 
“ Noble” tree of Russel, so flou- 
' rishing in the fat Abbey-Land Soil. 
That, however, he dared not openly 


avow, even in a meeting four-fifths 


packed. That would have smelt so 
strong of Boroughmongering and 
“ universal interests’’, that the com- 
pany would have discovered symp- 
toms of disgust and nausea before 
his face. The next best thing was 


to have for colleague the Castle- 
reagh-Candidate; and this he ap- 
pears to me to have taken effectual 
means to make sure of, unless the 
Whigs should put up a man of 
their own, in order to let the Ba- 
ronet feel, that he is heir man, or 
nothing. In either of these cases 
the Rump are done for. They 
have chosen their cock; and they 
must carry him, or fall themselves 
into that obscurity, for which na- 
ture and common sense designed 
them ; while you, to thwart and to 
keep down whomin order to gratify 
‘the wishes of their envious’ em- 
ployer, it has, for years, been their 
~constant endeavour, will be loved 
and revered by every. sound- 
“hearted Englishman, and by no 
-one more than by 


Your most obedient, 
And most humble Servant, 


Letter XI. to Mayor ©artwricur. 
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FEARON’S FALSEHOODs. 


To the Editor of the New York: 
National Advocate. 


Hyde Park, Jan. 9, 1819, 
Sir—Before I saw your paper 
of the day before yesterday, giv. 
ing some extracts from a_ book 
published in England, by one Fea. 
ron, 1 had written part of the 
following article, and had pre- 
pared to send it home as part of a 
Register, of which I send one 
every week. Your paper enabled 
me to make an addition to the 
article; and, in the few words 
below, I have this day sent the 
whole off, to be published in Lon- 
don, If you think: it worth in- 
serting, I beg you to have the 
goodness to give it a place; and 
I beg the same favor at the hands 
of all those editors who may have 
published Fearon’s account of 
what he calls his vist to me. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient 
and.most humble servant, 


There is, I am told, one Fra- 
RON, who has gone home aod 
Written and published a book, 
abusing this country and its peop!e, 
in the grossést manner. I only hear 
of it by letter. I hear, also, that 
he speaks of me as if he knew me- 
[ will tell you how far he knows 





Wa. COBBETT. 


a Wma. COBBETT. 
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me. I live at a country-house, 


: 20 miles from New York. Qne 


morning, in the summer of 1817, 
a young man came into the hall, 
and introduced himself to me un- 
der the name of Fearon. The 
following { find about him in my 
journal: —“* A Mr. Fearon came 
this morning and had breakfast 
with us. Told us an odd story 
about having slept in a black wo- 
man’s hut last night for sixpence ; 
though there are excellent taverns 
at every two miles along the road. 


' Told usa still odder story about his 


being an envoy from a host of fa- 
milies in London, to look out fora 
place of settlement in America ; 
but he took special care not to name 


any one of those families, though 


we acked him to do it. We took 


him, at first, for a sort of spy. Wil- 


liam thinks he is a shopkeeper’s 
clerk; I think he has been a tai- 
lor. I observed that he carried 
his elbow close to his sides, and 
his arms below the elbow, in a 
horizontal position. It came out 
that he had. been with Buc an- 


| AN, Castlereagh’s consul at New 


York; but it is too ridiculous ; 
such a thing as this cannot be a 
spy; he can get access no where 


; but to taverns and boarding- 


houses,” 

This note now stands in my 
journal or diary of 22d August, 
1817, Il remember that he asked 


6, 1819. [786 


me some very silly questions about 
the prices of land, catile, and other 
things, which I answered very 
shortly. He asked my advice about 
the families emigrating, and the 
words I uttered in answer, were 
these: “ Every thing L[can say, 
‘¢ in such a case, is to discourage 
“ the enterprize: If Englishmen 
‘ come here, let them come indi- 
‘¢ yidually, and sit down amongst 
‘‘ the natives: no other plan is 
‘“ rational.” 

What I have heard of this man 
since, is, that he spent his time, or 
great part of it, in New York, 


young Englishmen, whose laziness 
and extravagance had put them 
ina state to make them uneasy, 
and to make them unnoticed by 
respectable people. That country 
must be bad, to be sure, which: 
would not give them ease and 
abundance, without labour or eco- 
nomy ! | ; 

Now, what can sucha man know 
of America? He has not kept 
house ; he has had no being in 
any neighbourhood ; he has never 
had any circle of. acquaintances 
amongst the people ; he has never 
been a guest under any of their 
roofs; he knows nothing of their 
manners or their characters ; and 
how can such a man be a judge 
of the effects of their institutions, 
civil, political, or religious ? 





amongst the idle and dissolute 
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I have no doubt, however, that 
the reviews and newspapers, in the 
pay of the Boroughmongers, will 


do their best to propagate the false- 


hoods contained in this man’s book. 
But, what would you say of the peo- 
ple of America, ifthey were toaffect 
to believe what the French General 
saidofthe peopleof England ? This 
man, ina book whicly he published 
in France, said,that all the Mnglish 
married-women got drunk, and 
swore like troopers; and that all 
the young women were strumpets, 
and that the greater part of them 
had bastards before they were mar- 
ried. Now, if the people of Ame- 
rica were to affect to believe this, 
what should we say ofthem? Yet, 
this is justas étrve as this Faa- 
ron's account of the people of 
America. | | 

As to the facts of this man’s visit 
to me, ny con William, who is, by 
this time in London, can and will 


‘vouch for their truth at any time, 


and, if necessary, to Fearon’s face, 
if Fearon has a face he dare 
show. oP” 

Since writing the above, the 
New-York papers have brought 
me a specimen, of Mr. Fearon’s 
performance. I shall notice only 
his account of his visit fo me. It 
is in the following words : 

© A visit lo Mr. Cobbett.—Upon 
“arriving at Mr. Cobbett's vate, 
“my feelings, in walking along 
“the path which led to the resi- 
“ dence of this celebrated man, 





“are difficult to describe, Tho 
‘* idea of a person self- banished, 
“leading an isolated life in 4 
‘foreign lund—a path rarely 


“trod, fences in ruins, the sale 


** broken, a house mouldering {o 
** decay, added to much awk. 
** wardness of feeling on my part, 
** calling upon an entire stranger, 
“ produced in my mind feelings of 
*“ thoughtfulness and melancholy. 
‘fT would fain almost have re. 
“turned without entering ihe 
 woodea matision, imagining 
“that its) possessor would ex- 
“claim, ¢ What intruding fellow 
‘is here ceming to break in up- 
‘onmy pursuite?* But, these difli- 
“ culties ceased almost-wath their 
‘existénce. «female servant 
“(an English woman) informed 
“me that’ ber master was fiom 
‘‘ home, attendiag at the county 
“court. Her language was na- 
‘tural enough for a person in 
“her situation; she pressed me 
“to Walk in, being quite certain 
“that I was her cotntryman ; and 
‘she. was so delighted to see an 
“ Englishman, instead of those 
*< nasty guessing Yankees.’ Fol- 
“lowing my guide through the 
“kitchen, (the floor. of which, 
“ she asserted, was imbedded wilh 
two feet of dirt-when Mr. Cob- 
“ bett came there—(it had heen 
‘* previously in the occupation of 
‘© Americans) I was conducted (0 
“a front parlour, which contai- 
‘ed but a single chair and seve 
‘* ral trunks of sea clothes. | Mr. 
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“ Cobbett’s first question on see- 


“ ing me was, * Are you an Ame- 


“yican, sir;’ then, * What were 
“my objects in the United 


«States? Was I acquainted with 


“the friends of liberty in Lon- 
“don? How long had UT left?’ 
“&c, He was immediately fa- 
“miliar. I was pleasingly dis- 
‘appointed with the general tone 
“ofhis manners. Mr. C. thinks 
“ meanly of the American people, 
“but spoke highly of the eco- 
“nomy of their government.—He 
“does not advise persons in res- 
“nectable circumstances to emi- 
‘grate, even in the present state 
“of Fngland. In his opinion a 
“family who can barely live upon 
“their property, will more con- 
“sult their happiness by not re- 
“moving to the United States. 
“He almost laughs at Mr. Birk- 
“ beck’s settling in the western 
“country. This being. ‘the first 
“time 1 had seen this well-known 


“character, | viewed him with no 


“ ordinary degree of interest. A 
“print by Bartolozzi, executed 
“in 1801, conveys a correct out- 
“line of his person. His eyes are 
‘small, and pleasingly good 
“natured. Toa French geutle- 
“man present, he was attentive; 
“with his sons familiar; to his 
“servants easy; but to all, io 
“his tone and manner, resolute 


“and determined. He feels no/- 


“hesitation in praising himself 
“and evidently believes that he 
“is destined ev -utually to be the 
“ Atlas of the British nation. His 
“faculty of relating anecdotes is 
“amusing. Instances when we 
“meet. Mv impressions of Mr. 
‘“Cobbett are that those who 
“know him, would like him, if 
“they can be content to submit 
“ unconditionally to his dietation. 
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‘©* Obey me, and I will treat you 
‘kindly; if you do not, I will 
“ trample on you,’ seemed visible 
‘in every word and feature. He 
“appears to feel, in its fullest 
‘‘ force, the sentiment,” 


‘** [have no brother, am like no brother, 

‘* Tam myself alone,” , | 

It is unlucky for this biade, that 
the parties are alive. First—let 
the ‘ English wonian” speak tor 
herself, which she does, in ‘these 
words: : 

I remember, that, about a week 
after I came to Hyde Park, ix 
1817, aman came to the house is 
the evening, when Mr. Cebbett 
was out, and that he came again 
the next morning. I never knew, 
or asked, what countryman he 
was. He came to the back door. 
I first gave him a chair in a back 
room;.buf, as he was a slippery 
looking young man, and. as it wag 
growing late, my husband thought 
it was best to pring him down inte 
the kitchen, where he staid, till he 
wentaway. [ had no talk with him, 
I could not know what condition 
Mr. Cobbett found the house in, tor 
I did not come here ‘till the middle 
ofAugust. ] never heard whether 
the gentleman that Jived here he- 
fore Mr. Cobbett was an American 
or not. I never in my life saida 
word against the people or .the 
country: Tam very ae I came 
to it; Tam doing very well in it; 
and haye found as good and kiod 
friends amongst the Americans, as 
T ever had in all my life. 

MARY ANN CHURCHER. 
Hyde-Park, 6th January, 1819, 


Mrs. Churcher puts me in mind, 
that I asked her what sort of a 
looking man it was, avd that she 
said he looked like an Exciseman, 
and that Churcher exclaimed,— 
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“ Why, you fool, they dont have 
“© any Excisemen and such fellows 
“ here !’’—I never was at a county 
court in Americain my life. I was 
out shooling. Asto the house, it 
is a better one than he ever enter- 
ed, except as a lodger or a servant, 
or to carry home work. The path, 
so far from being trackless, was as 
beaten as the Lighway.—The gen- 
tleman who lived here before me 
was an Englishman, whose name 
was Crow. But, only think of dirt, 
two feet deep, ina kitchen! All is 
false —The house was built by 
Judge Ludlow. It is large, and 
very sound and commodious. The 
avenues of trees before it the most 
beautiful that Ll ever saw. The 
orchard, the fine shade and fine 
grass all about the house, the abun- 
dant garden, the beautiful turnip 
field ; the whole a subject worthy 
of admiration; and not a single 
draw- back. 

A hearty, unostentatious welcome 
from me and my sons. A breakfast 
such, probably,-as the fellow will 
never eat again.—TI leave the pub- 
lic to guess, whether it be likely, 
that I should give a chap like this 
my opinions about government or 
people! Justas if I did not know 
the people! Just as if they were 
new tome! The man was not in 
the house half an-hour in the morn- 
ing. Judge, then, what he could 
know ofmy manners and character, 
He was a long time afterwards at 
New York. Would he not have 
been here a second time, if I had 
been familiar enough to relate 
anecdotes to him! Such blades are 
not backward in renewing their 
visits whenever they get but a little 
encouragement.—He, in another 
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America. 
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part of the extracts that I have 
seen, complains of the reserve of 
the American ladies. 0 * social 
** intercourse,” he says, betwee 
the sexes. Thatis to say, he could 
find none! I'll engage he coy), 


not; amongst the whites at leas 


It is hardly possible for me to talk 
about the public affairs of England 
and not to talk of some of my own 
acts: but, is it not monstrous to 
suppose, that FE should praise my. 
self, and show that I believed my. 
self destined to be the atlas of the 
British nation, in wy conversation 
of a few minutes with an utter 
stranger, and that, too, a blade 
whom I took for a decent tailor, 
my son William fora shopkeeper’s 
clerk, and Mrs. Churcher, with 
less charity, for mslippery young 
mau, or at best, for an Exciseman? 
As I said before, such a mah can 
know eae: of the people of 
e. has no channel 
through which to get at them. And, 
indeed, why should he? Can he go 
into the families of people at home: 
Not he, indeed, beyond his own 
low circle... Why should he do it 
here, then? Did he think he was 
coming here to live at free quarter? 
The black woman's hut, indeed, 
he might force himself into with 
impunity ; sixpence would insure 
him a reception there; but, tt 
would be a shame, indeed, if sueh 
a man could be admitted to unre- 
served intercourse with Anan 
ladies. Slippery as he was, he coul 
not slide into their good graces, 
and into the possession of their d 
thers soul-subduing dollats; 
so he is gone —e to curse | 
** nasty guessing Americans. 
Y 80M. COBBETT- 
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